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himself, for six years later, in 693 B.C., we find him compelled
to organize an elaborate expedition against the cities of the
Elamites west of the Persian Gulf, where the veteran Sea-
lander had taken refuge. This time his line of approach was
remarkable. He had a fleet of great ships built ' on the
Phoenician model' somewhere near Jerablus on the upper
Euphrates, and manned by Sidonian sailors. The flotilla sailed
down the river to the gulf and carried an army across to the
Elamite coast. The Chaldeans were defeated and their cities
ravaged. Barge-loads of prisoners were brought back to
Babylon, where the king was waiting, not apparently having
trusted himself to the inhospitable waters of the gulf. Mero-
dach-baladan is not heard of again after this.

There was one last revolt in Babylonia two years later, but
this time Sennacherib, exasperated by the necessity for con-
tinually wasting troops on what should have been an integral
part of Assyria, decided to take drastic measures. In one
of the panels carved in the cliff-face at Bavian there is an
inscription which relates in detail how he razed the city of
Babylon to the ground, and even diverted one of the prin-
cipal irrigation canals so that its waters washed over the
ruins. Once again the gesture of an Assyrian king brought
about a stupendous piece of human folly, and the fruit of
centuries of Babylonian culture was buried beneath a layer
of Mesopotamian mud.

Sennacherib's end came in 681 B.C., and there is only the
Biblical tradition to suggest how he died. It says : c And it
came to pass, as he was worshipping in the house of his god,
that Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons smote him with the
sword : and they escaped into the land of Armenia. And Esar-
haddon his son reigned in his stead.'

Our detailed knowledge of the life and times of Sennacherib
is largely due to Layard's discovery in his palace at Nineveh
of the state library, which consisted of several thousand
minutely inscribed clay tablets. One thing which they reveal
is the remarkably efficient administration of the empire,
centring largely around the king's * Colonial Office *, where
many of these tablets had their origin. Sennacherib 'main-
tained a system of royal messengers, and in each of the more
important places on the main roads he appointed an official
to attend to the transmission of all royal business, In this